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The Second Annual Conference of the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West was held at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Vocational- Chicago, March 30 to April i. 

Education Five general topics were discussed, as follows: the 

Conference Gary system; work for women; agricultural educa- 
tion; the relation between school and employment; and the prin- 
ciples and methods of differentiating educational opportunities at 
the seventh grade. 

The feature of the discussion of the Gary system was an address 
by William E. Grady, principal of Public School 64, New York 
City, in which he compared the Gary and the Ettinger systems 
as seen in operation in that city. His contention was that the 
latter system is more appropriate for the metropolis than the 
former, but his opinion was not shared by the other speakers on the 
program, G. W. Swartz, assistant superintendent of instruction, and 
G. E. Wulfing, director of industrial education, both of Gary. 

The most novel feature of the program on work for women was 
the discussion of department-store education by Miss Genevieve P. 
Reid, educational director of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, director of the School of Salesmanship, 
Boston. Mrs. Prince described a plan, now in active operation, 
whereby about four hundred high-school girls of Boston are taking 
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the regular high-school course, with high grades, and at the same 
time are practicing salesmanship one day a week in selected depart- 
ment stores, receiving one dollar a day for their service. 

A number of notable speakers addressed the Agricultural 
Section, the programs of which were arranged by Richard L. 
Crampton, secretary of the Illinois Bankers' Association. Among 
others were Perry G. Holden, Chicago; C. H. Lane, chief specialist 
in agricultural education of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; E. J. Tobin, county superintendent of schools, of 
Cook County, Illinois; John S. Collier, county agriculturist, 
Kankakee, Illinois; K. L. Hatch of the University of Wisconsin; 
G. I. Christie, superintendent of the Department of Agricultural 
Extension, Purdue University, Indiana; Dean Eugene Daven- 
port of the University of Illinois; and Albert H. Leake, inspector 
of manual training and household science, Ontario, Canada. 

The discussions seemed to indicate a growing conviction that 
instruction in agriculture is an educational and an economic neces- 
sity second to none. 

Some practical phases of vocational guidance were discussed 
by Alfred P. Fletcher, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Rochester, New York, and by representatives of various com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests in Chicago, showing a closer 
co-ordination of school and employment to be highly desirable. 

At the last session of the convention junior high schools and 
prevocational schools were compared as to organization, curricu- 
lum, and dominant purpose. Special attention was given to the 
relation of these two organizations to the vocational-education 
movement. The visiting speakers were Ernest P. Wiles, princi- 
pal of the Senior and Junior High School, Evansville, Indiana, and 
Paul C. Stetson, principal of the South High School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The Chicago system was represented by Albert W. 
Evans, Principal of the Farragut School, who discussed the possi- 
bilities of prevocational work in the elementary school, and Miss 
Edith Brown, of the prevocational department of the Lane Tech- 
nical School, who showed the great advantages of including a 
prevocational department in the traditional high-school organiza- 
tion. 
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The attendance at all the meetings was large, some of the 
audiences exceeding the capacity of the hall and numbering twelve 
or thirteen hundred people. This seems to indicate that the 
interest in the vocational-education movement is still growing. 

The city of Decatur, Illinois, is facing, as is many another city 
in the United States, serious financial problems in the management 
of its schools. It is, of course, the ambition of ail 
p? **** school officers to supply the children of the community 

with all of the opportunities which can be bought with 
money. On the other hand, taxpayers are calling in question the 
wisdom of the present high rate of expenditure. Furthermore, 
many boards of education are compelled, in order to keep up the 
pace which they have set, to run behind. Thus the situation 
becomes grave. 

It requires courage to take the step which has been taken in 
Decatur. The board, under the leadership of the superintendent, 
has first retrenched, and secondly gone frankly to the people of 
the city with a full discussion of the whole situation. 

The following item from the Daily Review of that city gives some 
impression of the way in which this program was carried out: 

Nearly two hundred Decatur men and women made up an interested 
audience which heard Superintendent J. O. Engleman in the Decatur Club 
reception room Tuesday evening. Figures and statements were given which 
showed the exact financial situation and scholastic standing of the Decatur 
public-school system. 

The "class period" extended over two hours, in which Mr. Engleman, 
with the aid of charts and long, comparative tables compiled from hundreds 
of authoritative school sources, dissected and analyzed the administrative, 
educational, and opveration divisions of the local system, showing the expense, 
limitations, scope, and comparative qualities of each division. 

The first important point made was that Decatur's per capita cost of 
instruction is less than the average in schools of the same rank throughout the 
country, and that the size of local classes, both high-school and grade, is greater 
than the average, proving that the financial stringency is not caused by 
extravagance in these expenditures. 

Comparative figures showed that Decatur ranks high in holding its pupils, 
that a big percentage of pupils entering the first grade go through the eighth, 
and that the same sort of percentage enter high school. 
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"The school dollar is an interesting article," said the superintendent, and 
smiled at members of the board who were interested auditors. "We know 
that it is interesting. Every time a dollar is spent 73 cents goes for instruction, 
14 cents for operation, 8 cents for maintenance, and 5 cents for administration." 

Comparative charts proved thai school authorities here neither over- 
emphasize nor underemphasize any one item. An interesting financial chart 
in this connection was a circle divided into varicolored segments, showing how 
much money went for each item last year. 

"Our study shows that we have been spending slightly more than the 
recognized median for supervisorship in the schools, and with the retrenchment 
next year we will fall below the median in that direction. We spend slightly 
more for water than other schools and rank in the middle division for janitor 
expense. 

"Our financial burden came upon us suddenly through the valuation 
changes made last year. When we made our levy last year, we estimated 
that the schools could be operated at about the same standard and have 
enough money to get out of debt. The valuation was increased, but was 
later reduced, so that we faced a reduction of $30,000 in our working plans. 
This is why we are suffering the loss of school efficiency by cutting expendi- 
tures to fit the income. 

"We faced an overdraft of $58,000, which had piled up through a number 
of years of operation. We may expect a $25,000 cut in expenditures next 
year through retrenchment, and hope to be able to pay off $10,000 or $12,000 of 
the overdraft, thus retrenching further in cutting interest costs. 

"In summary we must know that, although our expenses have been less 
than those of cities in our class, they are still greater than our income, and that, 
while we are making temporary reductions, we should realize that funds for 
school purposes are not sufficient, and should all help in planning to make them 
sufficient." 

The superintendent received hearty applause at the close of his talk and 
stopped to answer many questions asked by his interested hearers upon various 
items of school expense. President C. A. Ewing of the Association of Com- 
merce, in closing the meeting, arranged by the association, declared that a 
remedy must be found for the problem of finances so clearly outlined. 

The following communication, received from the Committee 
on American Speech of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, will doubtless be of interest to many teachers : 
The Study of The Committee on American Speech, as a part of its work, 

the Voice seeks to bring to the attention of readers valuable publications, 

from whatever source, dealing with the subjects of speech, 
voice, care of the throat, nose, lungs, etc. 

The Journal' of Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology, of Cincinnati, is 
devoting its entire April issue to a " Symposium on Speech, Voice, and Hygiene 
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of the Vocal Tract," by representatives of professional and commercial circles. 
There are articles by leading physicians, Otis Skinner for the actors, public- 
school executives, the Chicago Telephone Company, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, etc. So far as I know it is the first broad survey of these subjects, in their 
mutual relations, from the point of view not of the professional teacher of 
speech, but of the public. It should prove of interest alike to the schools and to 
the general reader. 

The following statement is issued as a news-letter by the 
Bureau of Education: 

The State University of Iowa has recently published a 
burvey of valuable bulletin on The Hygienic Conditions in the Iowa 

ygienic on- ^g|^ggl^_ jjjjg report is based on a study of the actual condi- 
„ , . tions prevailing in the schools. The information obtained 

discloses the specific weaknesses as well as the strong points 
in the regulations for school sanitation and school hygiene and in their enforce- 
ment and administration. This definite survey is of value to all who are 
interested in the improvement of hygienic conditions in villages and in the 
open country. 

The school communities included in the survey. — Of the 181 cities and towns 
included in the inquiry, 55 per cent were rural villages of not more than 1,000 
population, 20 per cent were towns with populations ranging from 1,001 to 
3,000, and 14 per cent were very small villages or strictly country communities 
having consolidated schools. Thus the study measures the hygienic conditions 
of rural schools. 

The scope of the inquiry. — The inquiry includes: (i) sanitation of school 
grounds and buildings; (2) hygienic conditions of schoolrooms and classrooms; 
(3) the special precautions taken for the protection of the children. 

Specific points of the inquiry.— 'Sorae of the specific points of the investiga- 
tion are: size and character of school grounds; suitable playgrounds; play- 
ground surface; width, lighting, and cleanliness of halls; water supply; dis- 
tance of wells from toilets; ventilation systems; seating; lighting; washing of 
floors; number of children subjected to dust of sweeping; testing of eyes; and 
dental inspection. 

Some facts brought out by the inquiry. — Twenty-one per cent of the school 
grounds are less than one acre in size (303 schools); 11 per cent of the school 
grounds are reported as wet; 60 per cent of the school halls are too narrow; 
33j per cent of the school buildings are new; 40 per cent of the schools depend 
on wells for drinking water; more than half the wells reported are dug; the 
water supply of 85 out of the 310 schools reporting had never been tested. Of 
68 schools reporting the distance of the wells from the toilet, the distance was 
less than 75 feet in 28 schools; 75 to 100 feet in 11 schools; 100 to 200 feet or 
more in 32 schools. Ninety-four per cent of the schools use thermometers; 70 
per cent of the schools hang the thermometers too high; 36 per cent do not air 
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the rooms periodically by opening windows; 50 per cent of the rooms reported 
are larger than the standard size; 71 per cent of the schools use single seats only; 
1 1 per cent of the schools report adjustable seats ; 80 per cent of the schools use 
the objectionable method of attaching window shade at the top. In 66 
per cent of the schools the children's eyes are not regularly tested. 

These facts concerning the hygienic conditions in the Iowa schools are 
typical of the kind of information needed for every school system. There 
should be more such surveys, to be followed by local propaganda leading to 
improvement of the prevailing conditions. 

The following extracts from a statement issued by the high 
Junior High school of Lewiston, Idaho, show in detail how the 
junior high-school organization is worked out in that 
city. 

The program of courses is as follows : 



School in 
Lewiston, 
Idaho 



JUNIOR I 
Required Periods per Week Elective 

English S 

Mathematics 5 

History-Geography 5 

Music 

Penmanship 

Physical Education 

Elective 10 or 5 



Periods per Week 

German 5 

Spanish ; 5 

Latin 5 

Sewing 2 

Cooking 2 

Shopwork and Drawing. 4 

Fine and Industrial Arts i 



20 



JUNIOR II 



English 5 

Mathematics 5 

American History and Citizenship, 

^year 5 

General Science, | yr. 5 

Music 

Physical Education 

Elective 10 or 5 

Penmanship 



German 5 

Spanish 5 

Latin 5 

Sewing 2 

Cooking 2 

Shopwork and Drawing 4 

Fine and Industrial Arts i 



English 

Music 

Physical Education 

Elective 10 or 15 



JUNIOR III 

5 German 3 

Spanish 5 

Latin 5 

Greek and Roman History 5 

Biology 5 

Algebra 5 

Industrial History 5 

Commercial Geography, f yr 5 

Commercial Arithmetic, | yr 5 

Cookery and Sanitation 4 

Shopwork and Drawing 4 

Fine and Industrial Arts i 
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This program will be more fully understood in the light of the 
following statements: 

The Lewiston public schools during the past two years have been organ- 
ized on the six-three-three plan, the elementary schools being located at 
convenient centers in the district, which is a large one. 

The junior and senior high schools occupy wings of the same building, 
having access in common to auditorium, gymnasium, laboratories, and shops, 
but each high school has its own assembly and its own principal. 

No distinction is made as to requirements for teachers. All Senior teachers 
have one or more Junior classes, and most Junior teachers have some Senior 
work. 

The high-school day consists of six one-hour periods, plus twenty minutes 
for morning exercises. 

Aside from laboratory and shop work, the first half of the hour period is 
devoted to recitation, then two minutes to relaxation and calisthenics, and the 
second half is devoted to supervised study in the various recitation rooms. 

Pupils not having class work at any hour have an entire hour of super- 
vised study in the general assembly hall. 

Twenty-four credits are required for graduation. Each credit repre- 
sents a year's work. Three of the twenty-four credits may be earned in 
subsidiary work. 

Nine of the twenty-four units are in required subjects; fifteen are elective. 
The required subjects are: English, 5 units; mathematics, 2 units; history 
and geography, i unit; history and citizenship, | unit; general science, 5 unit. 

As a further guide to the selection of subjects beginning with Junior III 
year, pupils will be required to complete at least three units in one of the 
following groups — mathematics, general science, social science, foreign lan- 
guages — and at least two units in one of the remaining groups. 

Students of good ability who are industrious are expected to complete 
the work in five years, thus saving a year. 

Four units in music are offered and, when definite arrangements have been 
made with the music supervisor, part of this credit may be earned under 
private instructors who have been approved. 

The following is a partial list of subsidiary work that is now being carried 
on for credit: band, orchestra, glee club, chorus, dramatic club, gymnasium 
work, wireless telegraphy, photography, parhamentary law. The work must 
be regularly organized, must be in charge of a high-school teacher, and the 
group must meet at least once each week. The credit possible in each hne of 
work is one quarter-credit per year. 

Students are also allowed credit for systematic, regular work during the 
summer vacation in agriculture, horticulture, boys' and girls' club work, 
definite work in the home, and Sunday-school work. 
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Pupils desiring to receive credits for subsidiary work must make definite 
arrangements before beginning work, so that a clear understanding may be 
had as to requirements. 

It is entirely feasible and possible for pupils to earn one half-unit of credit 
a year in subsidiary work and graduate much stronger than if such work were 
not attempted. 

All promotions in high school shall be by units of credit, and the high -school 
student's fitness to receive credit for work will be evaluated from the student's 
daily work and from such tests and drills as may be given from time to time to 
develop power and skill in expressing the content of knowledge gained. More- 
over, the pupil's general standing in industry, attitude, initiative, and improve- 
ment will have much weight in determining this rating. 

As a rule, final examinations will not be given at the close of the term, for at 
this time they are mechanical and lose nearly all educational value. 

The following news item is from the News of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota: 

Conbtruction work will start soon on a new junior-senior 
Junior High- high-school building in North St. Paul. 

This will be the first high-school building in St. Paul or 
Minnesota Minneapolis in which there will be the junior-senior division of 
students. There are several others in Minnesota, the nearest 
to St. Paul being Farmington. 

Pupils from the seventh and eighth grades will be admitted to the high 
school and will carry on their studies with high-school Freshmen students. 

These three grades are known as the Juniors. The Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior high-school students are the Seniors. 

The plan was evolved by the state board of education to encourage grade- 
school students to carry on courses in high school. The theory is that students 
thus getting interested in high-school work will continue it. 

The building will be of brick and concrete construction, fireproof through- 
out, two and a half stories high. It wiU contain a gymnasium, shower baths, 
manual-training and domestic-science departments, library, and commercial 
department, in addition to the regular high-school and grade rooms. 

One of the biggest athletic fields of any school in Minnesota is to adjoin 
the building. 

Part of the money for construction work is to be furnished by the state. 
There is no high-school building now at North St. Paul. 



